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The officials of the Dutch East India Company seem to have
taken the lesson to heart, because Dcshima remained in Dutch
hands for 217 years. During those 217 years there was a steady
drain of Japanese gold and silver, for the Dutch were cash traders,
and whatever the Japanese ordered from abroad had to be paid
for on delivery.
In this way, too, Europe got an occasional bit of news from
these hermits of the Pacific. These stories agree that conditions
in the Empire were far from satisfactory. Japan was rapidly be-
coming an object lesson of the doctrine that no nation can ever
hope to be completely sufficient unto itself. Towards the end, too,
the youth of Japan were beginning to grow increasingly restive.
They had heard vague stories about the wonderful science of wes-
tern Europe. They began to smuggle in scientific and medical
works by way of Deshima. They spelled out queer Dutch words,
and learned that the world at large had been moving at a terrific
pace while Japan alone had stood still.
Then in 1847 the King of Holland sent a trunkful of scientific
books to the Court of Ycdo as a present, together with a map of
the world, warning the Japanese against the further folly of iso-
lation. All this time commercial relations between China and
Europe and America were rapidly developing. Vessels bound
from San Francisco for Canton sometimes suffered shipwreck on
the Japanese coast, and the sailors, being without consular or diplo-
matic protection, fared rather badly. In 1849 ^c captam of an
American man-of-war threatened to bombard Nagasaki unless
eighteen American seamen were returned to him at once. Once
more the King of Holland warned Japan against the dangers of
continuing a policy that could only lead to disaster. These letters
from The Hague merely expressed what all the world had long
since known. Sooner or later Japan would have to open her doors
to Western commerce, and if she refused to do so peaceably she
would be obliged to do so by force.
Russia, which was slowly pushing farther and farther down the
coast of Alaska, was slowly making plans to increase its hold
upon the western Pacific. The only country that could act without
being suspected of having territorial ambitions was America, In